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‘A cup of tea’ 


Other armies have their coffee and their lager and their wine, 


And I don’t say nowt against them — they are fine ! 


But the British Tommy’s fancy wherever he may be 


Is the stuff he gets at home —a cup of tea. 


Maybe greasy, thick as treacle, wet and warm, or simply rank, 


But it’s always very welcome in the trench or by the tank; 


He has fought all round the blessed world 


to keep the peoples free, 


And he’s doing it again — on cups of tea. 


SALUTE THE SOLDIE 


Let us salute him, the man who fights 


our battles for us. 


Let us Salute 


the Soldier by going without just 
a little more, by giving up just a 
little more, and by saving even more. 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 





CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.i 























Asphalt is just one of the raw ¥ 
materials used in the manu- 
facture of MIN TEX brake 
linings for industrial plant and 
machinery. 


More important than this, or 
any other of the carefully selected 
raw materials, however, are the 
many years of research and of 
experience in manufacture and 
application which have built up 
the incomparable quality of all 
MINTEX brake and clutch 
linings. 

Machine Belting for 
Driving, Conveying, Elevating. 
Solid-woven Endless Belts 
for all Short-Centre Drives. 


Asbestos Yarns, Cloths, 
Tapes and Lagging 
Packings and Jointings. 


MINTEX 


I 















R R ISK | Brake and Clutch Linings 
- for Cars, Vehicles, Aircraft 
y A ae) ES C cs r) and all types of machinery. 
CLECKHEATON 
YORKSHIRE 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 











by constant research 
and infinite experiment has 
maintained world-leadership 


for forty years in 
HOME ENTERTAINMENT 


TELEVISION 
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Tow FOR 'GIN 

AND ANGOSTURA' 
(F YOU WANT 
"PINK GIN" 


Vitabuoy 


Life - Saving 
OVERCOAT 


Vitabeau 


Military & A.R.P. 
TRENCH COATS 


UCH to our regret we are unable 
& to manufacture more of these 
wonderful coats. ‘There are still a few 
available in one or two stores, and if 
you will drop us a line’ we ‘will be 
glad to tell you where you can possibly 
buy one if you act at once. 


Vitabuoy Products Ltd., ge 
K ne DA K F ' L M House, Gravel Lane, London, E.1 


Telephone : BIShopsgate 6565. 





is in the Factories 
helping fo ensure flawless 
aircraft parts 


THE a GIN’ ; illustration shows an aircraft engine cylinder 
FA @x260) . eee head’ about to be X-rayed. Internal faults 
in the casting which might prove disastrous 
in operation will be revealed on the film 
before the part is assembled. Next time 
you have difficulty in getting a spool of 
‘Kodak’ Film, remember it is because such 
vital work must come first. 
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rredoore eppointment 
to the fate Ri ing George V 


HARRIS 


famous for Bacon 
since 1770 


C. & T. HARRIS (CALNE) LTD. CALNE, WILTS. 
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SHOE & BOOT LACES 


FROM YOUR 
RETAILER— 


3° to 6* 


PER PAIR 


WM. PATON LTD : JOHNSTONE : SCOTLAND 
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Sparklets 


(REGD. TRADE MARK) 


All available supplies of 
SPARKLETS BULBS are being 
distributed as equitably as 
possible. For the present, 
please “go easy with the 
soda” and return empty Bulbs 
promptly to your usual 
supplier. 
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HARTLEYS 


Che greatest name 
in fam making 


Sor over 70 years 
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MELTIS LTD. LONDON ¢ BEOFORD 
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NORTHERNERS won't be able to get Vita-Weat 
until after the war, as the Government’s zoning 
scheme is now in operation. But Mr. Peek and 
Mr. Frean hope that their friends in the North will 
remember them, and that their more fortunate 
customers in the South will be able to get a share of 
the limited supplies of Vita-Weat that are available. 


Vita-Weat.. 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 
Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits 
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One of the largest factories in the world solely devoted in peace time to the 
menufacture of electric fires and cookers — established over 30 years. 
i. 
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ELECTRIC FIRES & COOKERS 


Many appliances such as our old “‘ Standard” 
and “Office” type fires supplied over 30 years 
ago are still in regular use today. 


Of course, we are not making fires or cookers for 
ordinary home use at present, but we can help 
you by supplying any spare parts should such 
occasion arise. If you have any difficulty take 
this‘ advertisement to your usual electrician or 
write direct to 


Belling & Company, Ltd., Bridge Works, Enfield, Mdx. 
* You can’t beat a Belling.” 
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J.STEAD &€ CO. LTO. SHEFFIELD 2 
Tele: Sheffield 22283 | 
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**tis against nature’ 
AND SO, indeed, it must have seemed to those country- 
men of nearly a century ago whose incredulous eyes 
witnessed the beginnings of mechanised: farming ; whose 
ears, accustomed to the quiet rhythm of corn going down 
before the scythe, now rang with the rattle of strange 
contrivances, On the land, as in other spheres of human 
activity, the machine had come—to stay. But, however 
great its efficiency, inclement seasons and poor markets 
can still make vain the farmer’s labour . . . It is upon a 
sympathetic understanding of his problems that’ the 
Westminster’ Bank, ever since its foundation in 1836, 
has based its service to the farmer—an understanding 
born of long experience and an unusually close connec- 
tion with the rural communities in this country. 
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Don’t think Heinz are 
making less! They are 
making more. But fighting 
men must be fed first ; 
and so civilian supplies 
are limited. But those 
with a quick eye for the 
famous name will still 
find such first-class buys 
as Heinz Baked Beans, 
Soups and Salad Cream. 


HEINZ 


O7 Varieties 


N 
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Baked Beans — Soups — Salad Cream — Mayonnaise 





H. J. HEINZ COMPANY LIMITED LONDON 























SURVIVAL OF 
THE FITTEST 


Whether of man of 
machine, good reputa- 
tion is founded upon 
dependability in service. 
Certainly in all things 
mechanical, the safe rule 
is to buy only the reput- 
able product. 


The Ferranti Electric Fire has established 
itself upon its serviceability over long 
periods of use. For this reason, owners 
of Ferranti models, bought 5 to 10 years 
ago, have enjoyed efficient heating this 
Winter. It is a point worth remembering 
when electric fires are again available. 


FERRANTI 


Radiant Electric Fires 
FIRST « FOREMOST e HOTTEST 


Ferranti Ltd., Moston, Manchester, 10. 
London Office: Kern House, Kingsway, W.C.2. FF291 
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Vicuy is preparing to set up a new government when “The Wehrmacht is striking heavy blows on the Eastern 
the Allies land. A new tricolor is suggested, in three shades Front,” says a German communiqué. The Russians are 
of white. reeling forward. 

° ° ° ° 
The last act in the Balkan drama cannot come just yet, “The bridesmaids were Miss Lilian Smith (cousin of the bride) 


as someone in the orchestra pit won’t stop making overtures. 20d Miss Vera Roberts. Mr. W. Watkins was best man. 
for failing to do fireguard duties.”—S. Wales paper. 


oad ° That ’ll Jearn him. 
As we go to press we e ° 
understand that the new Pay- 
as-you-earn arrangement is “The fighting focal point 
going as well as most people __ is shifting southwards,” says 
feared. an Eastern Front comment- 
° ° ator. It’s the same in this 


country. Camberwell is the 


A taxi-driver has been next venue for a by-election. 


complaining that it is almost 
impossible to find time for ° ° 
shopping nowadays. Why 
on earth doesn’t he pull up 
now and again and simply 
order, “‘Wait for me, fare” ? 


Apparently it takes very 
little to foment a new politi- 
cal upheaval in the Argen- 
tine. Just a few cranks and 
° ° there’s a revolution. 








Now that the war is entering its final phase we under- ° ° 
stand that hundreds of authors of the greatest war book 
ever written are feverishly beginning work on the diaries 
they have kept ever since September 1939. 


We read of a Scotsman who has lived in the same district 


intends paying another visit to Scotland. 


° ° 
: ° ° 
Distribution of reserves in Russia is upsetting German 
commanders. One extra man per division will not go as A business chief confesses that he will be far happier 
far as the requisitions in triplicate would suggest. when employees are a little less independent. He is getting 


~ ‘ fearfully fed up with having only 
himself to laugh at his own jokes. 
Hitler’s latest purge has re- 
moved nine generals from the Nazi 
Security Service. Their activities 
were not suspicious enough. 


° oO 


Detectives incline to the view 
that the burglar who was recently 
found loitering on a suburban 
building site may have been trying 
to get in on the ground floor of one 
of the new shadow housing estates. 


° ° 


‘““COMFORT IN THE VILLAGES 
Rvurat AvutHoritices Not ASLEEP.” 
Headings in “ Daily Telegraph.” 
Extraordinary ! 
° °o 


° ° 


In a New York boxing match 
the referee received a black eye in 
boys for coal-mining should be the last round, which should be 
speeded up as they have already a lesson to other neutrals that it 
missed several strikes. can happen even now. 


It is urged that the training of 
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for fifty-one years. One of these days, though, he fully . 
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An Ancient Feud 


Times of the old, old embittered Opobo controversy, 

and in particular the letter containing the proud 
claim “I knew the last three Amyananabos, Prince 
Frederick Sunday Jaja, who died in 1915, Chief Mark Jaja, 
who died about 1938, and his son, Douglas, the present 
Amyananabo, who,-L believe, has just been confirmed in 
office. I also knew most of the house heads and chiefs, 
including Cookey Gam, Harry Toby, Shoo Peterside 
(probably Mr. Peterside’s grandfather), Epelle, Dappo 
Black Fubara, Cockeye Brown, Peter Tom Brown, Annie 
Stewart, William Toby, Oko Minima, Brown Agent, 
Waribo Uranta, etc., etc.,” have awakened in me also 
some half-painful half-pleasant memories of another very 
similar dispute in the same part of the world, and have 
evoked a desire to contribute all that I reasonably can to 
throw oil on the troubled waters of debate. 

From the fact that my letter written several days ago 
has not yet appeared in print I can only conclude that 
the Editor of The Times has mislaid it. 

Sir (I began), 

Oh, Sir,—Nothing could exceed the impartiality and 
measured judgment of your leading article last Friday 
week, which has come like a breath of balm to travellers 
in a barren wilderness. But the strength of Empire is 
surely no greater than that of its weakest link, and should 
it not now be possible within the framework of a democratic 
and independent Abatibajah to settle the long-standing 
dispute between Richard Koko Postoffice and Abimelech 
Sansabonsam Baa without imperilling the delicate structure 
of our relationship between these two admittedly para- 
mount, if not occasionally catamount, chiefs? T'u regere 
imperio populos, Romane, memento was wisely said, and 
substituting—were it possible without altering the scansion 
of line—Briton for Roman, the command still holds good. 

I knew Harry Koko well. He was eaten by a crocodile 
on Mafeking night. His brother Rekonstitutid Koko, who 
died of swamp fever, was my principal bearer and friend. 
I had the privilege of acquaintanceship with Thomas 
Cobley Hidehi and his nephew Havuani Hideho, with 
Tutu Funni his niece and Miss Romola Peekaboo his 
secretary and ward. I was present at the nuptial ceremony 
lasting for several weeks between this lady and her grand- 
son Ohoo Will Orthedowns Sofri. Undoubtedly it was 
the loyal support which these relatives gave to their 
grandfather by adoption which enabled Sansabonsam Baa 
to establish a claim which has since been alternately 
admitted and repudiated by successive administrations at 
Westminster. There was much to be said on both sides 
of the dispute, and undoubtedly old Baa was a man 
of considerable integrity and sang-froid. Capax imperii 
nissht imperasshet, as we used to say at the Club, and 
probably it was only the sacrifice of Totoe Kwaku and 
Oky Dok Johnson to the Egg God for infringing a com- 
plicated taboo that stood in his way. With this must 
be coupied the precipitate action of the then Resident 
Governor in speaking of Baa as a grizzled hyena and 
(without proper inquiry) ordering him to be locked up 
in a mpanto and beaten with the tail of a brush-haired 
porcupine. This sentence was executed by Rollout-the- 
Barrel Smith, and certainly the British blue-jackets were 
not to blame. The tribal customs of Abatibajah must 


Te resurrection in the correspondence columns of The 


also be taken into account as well as the matri-lineal 
descent of Postoffice from a Fetish Tree. 
As one who has been acquainted through long residence 


with both parties to the dispute (for I had many oppor- 
tunities of friendly conversations with Leopard Spirit 
Harrison and Oboy Kumoffit Keats, who both espoused 
the opposite cause) I have reason to think that the dis- 
satisfaction of 1897 has now become a parcel and portion 
of the dreadful past. In a land literally flowing with palm- 
wine and rum much may be forgiven, and assuredly no 
one who has ever listened to the solemn invocation 


Abosom be gye nsa nom 

Nsamanfo be gye nsa nom 

Nnua ne nhama be gye nsa nom 

Nyan konpon Tweadnampon wo na wo wo me 
brabe gye nsa nom 


can fail to remember with pleasure the years which he 
has spent in Abatibajah, or recall without a sigh the 


fontomprom of the tom-tom, or find himself unable to echo 


in his heart the beautiful phrase of Horace 


Ille terrarum mihi preter omnes 
Angulus ridet. 


I have the honour to be, oh Sir, 
Your obedient most humble Servant. 
Evor. 


Intuition in Lambeth 


. VENIN’, Ma,” said Miss Tillie Pinkin, as she walked 
into the living-room of 61 Cosham House, Lambeth. 
“Ad a busy day?” 

Mrs. Pinkin, who was darning a hole in a darn, gave a 
utility smile. ‘‘Of course not, dear,” she said. “I’m still~ 
‘avin’ it.” She sighed. ‘‘Per’aps some day the United 
Nations’ll ’ave time to lib’rate occupied ’ousewives.” 

“Still,” Tillie said, “I bet you don’t reely regret the 
day you got married.” 

“No,” Mrs. Pinkin admitted, “I can’t say Ido. It was 
a very nice day. Some of the days afterwards ’ave made 
me feel a bit ’Amburged, though.” 

“Tf you didn’t like Dad,” Tillie said, “you wouldn’t ’ave 
made ’im such a good wife. ’E’s not a bad sort.” 

“Bad sort of wot?” said Mrs. Pinkin. “When you 
marry Sid don’t you worry about makin’ ’im a good wife; 
concentrate on makin’ ’im a good ’usband. Take it from 
me, trainin’ elephants ter play ‘’Ome Sweet ’Ome’ on a 
zither is a ’ell of a sight easier.” 

“*As Dad bin worryin’ you lately?” Tillie said. 

“On’y durin’ the last twenny-six years,” said Mrs. 
Pinkin. ‘“‘But this mornin’ at breakfas’ I’d ’ave thought 
’e was gointer get ugly if I ’adn’t reelized that ’ud be coals 
ter Noocastle.” 

“You mean the ’orrid way ’e watched us eatin’ butter, 
an’ then said margarine oughta be called pargarine?” 
Tillie said. 

“No,” said Mrs. Pinkin. “It was after you’d gorn. *E 
said somethin’ about Mrs. Duttle’s sister’s boy, an’ before 
I ’ad time to say ’alf a sentence ’e put ’is paper down in a 
nasty insinuatin’ sort of way an’ walked out wivout 
sayin’ another word. Well, not one I c’d repeat, any’ow.” 

“Didn’t ’e kiss you good-bye?” Tillie said. 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Pinkin. ‘“’E wasn’t actin’ that 
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abnormal.” Someone slammed the front door. 
you, Pa?” she called. 

“I’m too tired ter find out,” Mr. Pinkin said as he came 
in. “Tea?” 

“Table,” said Mrs. Pinkin. 

“Ta,” said Mr. Pinkin. 

After this brief but poignant display of affection Mr. 
Pinkin sat down. “TI jus’ seen ole Stusser talkin’ to Ernie 
’Oskins,” he said. 

“Ernie lookin’ well?’’ Mrs. Pinkin inquired. 

‘°E’s married now,” said Mr. Pinkin. “Incident’ly, 
Stusser says Mrs. 8. won’t be comin’ round wiv ’im this 
evenin’. Fit as a fiddle this mornin’, she was, an’ now 
she’s bin struck down wiv gallopin’ flu.” Out of the 
corner of his eye he watched Mrs. Pinkin’s expression. 
“*Oo would’ve thought it?” he added innocently. _ 

Mrs. Pinkin gazed at an intangible something. “It’s 
a funny thing,” she said, “but I ’ad an idea Mrs. Stusser 
would be took bad.” 

Mr. Pinkin’s face twitched convulsively. 
agen,” he said. ‘You said it at breakfas’, you say it at 
tea, you keep on sayin’ it. Day after day, week after 
week, all froo me lifetime you’ve bin sayin’ it. I can’t 
stand it no longer.” He got up and ran his fingers round 
his collar as though to loosen an invisible yoke. 

“Wot’s up, Pa?” Tillie said. “Where re you goin’ to?” 

“Never mind where I’m goin’ to,” said Mr. Pinkin. 
“It’s w here I’m goin’ from as counts. Y’r Ma’s drivin’ 
me crazy.’ 

“It’s not worth drivin’ the short distance you’ve gotta 

o,” Mrs. Pinkin said acidly. 

“Listen,” Mr. Pinkin said. “Twenny-four times this 

week alone you’ve said the same thing. I reckon if a 


“That 


“There y’ go 


bomb was ter drop on me an’ ruin me bes’ ’at you’d still ° 


say, ‘It’s a funny thing, but I ’ad an idea it would.’” 


“Woman’s intuition is a wonderful thing,” Mrs. Pinkin 
said. 

“So’s a cyclone,” 
wants one at ’ome?”’ 
Pinkin | said, 


said Mr. Pinkin, “but ’oo the ’ell 


“Well,” Mrs. “vou can say wot you 
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Mr. Pinkin laughed hoarsely. “Don’t tell me you're 
gointer let me orf the chain after all these years,” he said. 

“Okay,” said Mrs. Pinkin, “I won’t. But say wot you 
like,” she continued, “I do ’ave present’ments about 
things. Mother was the same.” 

‘An’ wot ’appened to ’er ’usband?” Mr. Pinkin asked. 
“Nipped in the bud at eighty-free.” 

‘““There’s no need ter be rude,” Mrs. Pinkin said. 

“There’s no need ter get married neether,” said Mr. 
Pinkin, “but men ’re on’y ’uman.” 

“F’r goodniss’ sake, stop boastin’,” Tillie said. “You 
jus’ don’t understand women, that’s all.” ; 

“Understandin’ ’em’s not difficult, ‘ said Mr. Pinkin. 
“It’s standin’ ’em as frays a man’s nerves.’ 

Tillie snorted. ‘What would the world be like wivout 
women, I’d like to know?” she demanded. 

“Don’t encourage wishful thinkin’,” said Mr. Pinkin, 
“an’ don’t change the subjec’. ’Ow is it we never ’ear 
about these ideas of y’r Ma’s until after? There don’t 
seem no point in intuition if you don’t know wot’s comin’ 
until it’s bin.” 

“So I’m a liar?” Mrs. 
quivering with indignation. 

“Tf the cap fits it’s coupon-free,” said Mr. Pinkin. 
“But if I ’ear you say ‘It’s a funny thing’ agen I won’t 
be risponsable f’r me actions.” 

“Of course not,” said Mrs. Pinkin. 
ter change the ’abits of a lifetime. 
right?” 

“‘S’pose we ’ave Sunday on Friday?” Mr. Pinkin asked. 
“Even if you could be proved right,” he said challengingly, 
“which is as likely as ’Itler wiv a ’alo, I bet you wouldn’t 
back y’r precious intuition f’r five bob.” 

“I cert’nly would!” Mrs. Pinkin said, with all the 
assurance of a present-day lightweight offering to defeat 
John L. Sullivan. 

“Tn that case,” said Mr. Pinkin, “you mus’ be jus’ as 
willin’ ter bet five bob you won’t be proved wrong.” 

“Natcherly,” said Mrs. Pinkin. “A bet’s a bet.” There 
was a loud knock at the door. “Well, open it, somebody,”~ 
she said sharply. 

Mr. Pinkin settled in his chair. 
he said. “I’m jus’ nobody around ’ere.” 

Mrs. Pinkin’s comment was as inaudible as a rainbow 
and twice as colourful. ‘‘’Devenin’, Mr. Stusser,” she 
said as she opened the front door. 

““Watsa metter?” said Mrs. Stusser, squeezing through 
the doorway. “You dun’t expec’ liddle me also too?” 

*You’re not sick?” Mrs. Pinkin said, her face the 
battlefield of her emotions. 

“Som pipple make me sick,” said Mrs. Stusser, casting a 
sidelong glance at her husband, “but I dun’t never get 
run down.” 

“Ev’rybuddy drive so dem careful,” said Mr. Stusser 
sotto voce. 

Mr. Pinkin coughed gently. 
winnin’s, Annie,” he said. “Now that’s wot J call 
intuition: I’m five bob in, an’ you’ve ’ad the tuition. 
An’ now you’ve bin proved wrong I ’ope you’ll never intuit 
agen. No ’ard feelin’s?” he asked as he took the money. 

“Course not,” said Mrs. Pinkin. “Why, even after you 
lef’ in a ’uff this mornin’ I mended y ’r bes’ trousers.” 

Mr. Pinkin’s face clouded over. “Wot did y’do wiv 
the coupla ’alf-crowns I lef’ in the pockit?” he said. 

“T jus’ give ’em to you, ’aven’t I?” Mrs. Pinkin said. 
She smiled at an intangible something. “It’s a funny 


Pinkin said, both her chins 


“Tt’s too late now 
But 8’pose I’m proved 


“That lets me out,” 


“T’ll trouble you f’r me 


thing, but when I found ’em I ’ad an idea they’d come 
in ’andy.” 


Mr. Pinkin’s fingers reached for his collar again. 
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As Cool As You Please 


“ 


ID you see where it said like where it had got to 
be that in future they was all to be so it was 
forced to be like sort of almost having to be from 

now on that where it was more or less compulsory, like? 

I seen it in the paper. Give me quite a start: I says to 

meself 00,” said the waiter. 

There was a vacant chair at my table and he put one 
foot up on it, resting his right forearm on his raised knee. 

“But that’s the way it always is—everything comes at 
once. You may have noticed,” he went on, slightly 
turning his head so as not to see an impatient customer, 
“the way us fellers is overworked these days. I say that 
in a sarcastic spirit, you understand. You may have 
noticed it.” 

I said I had: A customer at a table a little way off, 
wanting his bill, snapped his fingers a number of times 
at the waiter, who paid no attention and gently swung his 
napkin from side to side above his gravy-splashed shoe. 

“Work, work, work—back and forth, to and fro,” said 
the waiter, “never a moment’s peace. Of course you know 
why it is, don’t you? It’s because of the staff shortage, 
that’s what the reason is.” 

He looked at me, apparently wondering whether I could 
grasp this idea, but perhaps only so as not to have to 
look at another customer who was trying to catch his eye. 
He went on: 

“So that made it all the more so, when this chap says 
to me, as cool as you please. A bit like my brother-in-law 
he was; you could have knocked me down with a feather. 
As cool as you please.” 

A head waiter or captain sailed past, leading an anxious 
questing party of five. The waiter’s eyes followed them 
for a few seconds, switching back hastily just before they 
reached a table of his own, two of the people at which 
were waving to him. 

“Quite a lot like my brother-in-law he was really,” 
he proceeded: ‘‘a bit fatter. Big strong man my brother- 
in-law: 00, a great strong man, chock-full of energy. More 
energy than I ever knew in a human being. Used to run 
up bus stairs two at a time: straight, two at a time, bus 
stairs. Ah... He’s in Italy now. Knows Hindustani 
from the last war.” 

“Useful,” I said. 


“Oo, he’s never regretted it,” said the waiter. “So 


naturally when this feller turned out to look so much like , 


him, well, I mean. But it didn’t half make me wild—as 
cool as you please. ‘Haven’t you got no sense of proportion 2?’ 
I says to him. Big flower in his buttonhole, and me nearly 
run off me feet, just like now. I says to them when I got 
home, well. Snowing hard it was, too, and ‘it’s every bit 
of five miles on my bicycle. At one o’clock in the morning 
—winter and summer. And then the sirens went.” 

A small queue had begun to form near the table where 
the man wanted his bill. 

“So naturally when it said in the paper where they was 
making it compulsory,” said the waiter, “even in Ireland, 
well, it gives you something to think about, don’t it?” 

“Making what compulsory?” 

“Fire-watching. I go straight on to that when I get 
back at one o’clock in the morning, every Tuesday. This 
was a Tuesday night, too, but naturally I wasn’t expecting 
anything like this.” 

A woman at the next table who had twice called “Waiter!” 
began tapping her empty plate with a knife. 

“But this big feller looked so like my brother-in-law, 


I did expect he’d have more sense of proportion. So 
imagine my surprise,” said the waiter, ‘when what do you 
think? As cool as you please.” 

A man looking for a seat drifted up and stood staring 
passionately at the chair the waiter’s foot was on. At 
every one of the adjacent tables, now, were people trying 
to attract the waiter’s attention. 

“A pretty young lady she was, too,” he went on, “but 
where’s his sense of proportion? Me nearly run off me 
feet, as I am to-night. Why, I had seven each on them 
two tables, and two lots of five double whiskies to get for 
an American party, let alone wanting to find Mr. Scooble 
to initial where a bill was altered where I’d put six rolls 
and butters and they hadn’t had ’em. It was that table 
where she was, that one right over in the far corner, number 
twenty-four.” 

“ce Who 2 3? - 

“The young lady. What do you think this feller turns 
round and does? And me nearly run off me feet, like I 
always am these days. As cool as you please. What 
does he do but turn round and hand me a little bit of 
paper. ‘Kindly take that over to the young lady at the 
table in the far corner,’ he says. All folded up it was.” 

“The table?” 

“The bit of paper. Where’s his sense of proportion ? 
Busiest time of the evening, everybody run off their feet. 
As cool as you please. Wants me to deliver a note!” 

He took his foot off the chair and stood up, casting a 
quick glance round as unostentatiously as possible. Then 
he said “Ah, well, I’d better seize the opportunity. We 
have to fit our own meals in some time,” and walked 
rapidly away. R. M. 

° ° 


A Poem in Bad Taste 


EY nonny no! The Spring is here, 
The season of laughter and love, 
The buds are bursting on cherry trees 
And the shells are bursting above. 


The larks have gone up with the rockets 
And the swallows homeward fly, 
Leading the Junkers Eighty-Eights 
Into the English sky. 


Oh, beautifully bright is the harvest 
A bountiful summer yields, 
The butterfly on the briar rose 
And the butterfly bomb in the fields. 


In the deep quiet woods of the country 
The lover shall meet his lass 

And pluck her a bunch of violets 
Spattered with mustard gas. 


‘Together they ’ll walk by the craters, 
Till the night with its delicate airs 
Covers their love in the darkness 
Of phosphorus bombs and flares. V. 


rt 


° °o 


Ticklish Job 


“The Ministry of Food announces that distribution of the third 
egg of the year among wholesalers has been completed.”—The Times, 
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“Stand up, dear—the Government discourages weather forecasts.” 


Lady Addle’s Domestic Front 


Bengers, Herts, 1944 


Y DEAR, DEAR READERS, 
M —Last week I wrote about 
soup tins. To-day I am going 

to tackle soups. 

My father used to say that every 
dinner should commence with this 
refreshing and stimulating course. 
“What, no soup?” he would cry 
indignantly, if it had by chance been 
omitted in favour of oysters or caviare 
(hors d’ceuvres were considered rather 
Frenchified and risqué in those days). 
“Where’s the soup?” He had a 
singularly clear and direct mind, 
which enabled him, I have often 
noticed, to go straight to the root of 
any subject. The-hall-mark of genius, 
I have heard it called. 

And what soups they were! So 
clear that you could almost see the 
soup-plate through them—or so thick 
that the spoon would stand upright 
in the tureen if you held it. I remem- 
ber when it was the fashion to scatter 
letters of the alphabet cut out of 
vegetables—thin as wafers they were— 
in the clear soups; and what fun we 
had with them. My brother Humpo 
used to be rather naughty and con- 
trive special letters for special people. 
PIG he dropped in the plate of a 
famous gourmet, and IOU for a 
certain duke who shall be nameless, 
whose debts were the talk of society. 
He only meant it as a joke of course, 
but some people were stupid enough 


to take offence, and my father had to 
forbid the fun. 

As for Mipsie, her romantic nature 
got the better of her, as always, and I 


never remember a dinner-party when . 


she didn’t contrive to fish LOVE 
out of her plate and lay it, with her 
bewitching roguish smile, in front of 
one of the young men seated next to 
her, who would of course blush scarlet 
with delight and remain dumb with 
happiness for the remainder of the 
meal. . 

But these are soups of the past, and 
it is the present we have to deal with. 
No game stock, no sherry, no cream, 
no dainty alphabets to enliven dinner. 
So what then? 

My husband says I am nothing if 
not inventive—and indeed, I am 
proud to be so. Even at the age of five, 
when I had burnt the ringlets off a 
favourite doll (pretending to singe 
them), I recollect that I insisted on 
having the hair of one of the young 
housemaids, which just matched 
Evelina’s, cut off and stuck on the 
doll’s head instead. In those days one’s 
servants were proud to share in the 
life and happiness of their betters, 
even in trifles like this. But I digress. 

Here are some of my own little 
inventions which may help you to 
make your soups delicious, even in 
war-time. 

Stock.—Game and chicken stock is 
well-nigh impossible. Beef and mutton 
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stock often hard to come by. Bat is 
there not one species of game which 
the Government tells us to hunt, and 
hunt with a will? I refer to the rat. 

Rat stock (young and tender rats 
are best) is made on just the same 
principles as all other stocks. But be 
careful to skin your rat first. I omitted. 
to do this the first few times, and I 
must confess that the soup did taste 
rather hairy in consequence. Now I 
flatter myself that I have brought my 
“Bisque d’Horreur,” as I playfully 
call it—for who has not a horror of the 
live rat ?—to a fine art. (Even Addle, 
the only time he ate it, complimented 
me on the title.) My evacuees take 
it with plenty of sauce, but that of 
course is a matter of taste. 

Sherry again is an impossibility 
to-day. But why be so conservative 
with your flavouring? Ginger-wine, 
lime-juice cordial, even a little coffee 
essence will make your soup distinctive 
and unforgettable. 

Cream is another rarity. Indeed I 
can scarcely write the word without 
nostalgia. For did we not have our 
famous herd of Balder goats, which 
yielded the most wonderful milk in 
England? Snow-white they were, 
except for dun faces and chests, brown 
legs and a broad stripe of black down 
the back. I can never think of our 
splendid park without seeing the 
graceful creatures grazing on the 
emerald turf. One of them, indeed— 
an old nanny called Pixie—was pro- 
moted to the gardens in her old age, 
and allowed to roam at will, even in, 
the sanctum sanctorum of my mother’s 
favourite haunt, the moss-rose garden. 
And that reminds me of a curious 
story, which I have never been able to 
explain. Two or three years after my 
beautiful mother’s death, my younger 
son Heccy ran screaming to my arms, 
saying that he had seen Grannie “in 
the wose garden.” I tried to comfort 
him by pointing out that it was 
impossible, Grannie having been in 
heaven for years, but he persisted 
with the story, declaring that he had 
seen her clearly, dressed in grey and 
nibbling a rose. 

What did it mean? My mother 
adored all her grandchildren—she 
could have picked out any one of 
them in a crowd without a moment’s 
hesitation—but I always think there 
was a special bond between her and 
Heccy, which may account for the 
episode. Besides, who are we to 


question the verity of a child’s mind ¢ 

I have wandered far from soups. I 
know of no substitute for cream, but 
—let me give my readers a tip—an 
ounce of starch or a little cornflour will 
thicken and enrich a soup wonderfully. 
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As for alphabets and such playfulnesses, 
here is the recipe for my All Clear Soup, 
which I mentioned earlier. 

Mix a little beef essence with boiling 
water. Collect some really fine twigs 
or stalks from the garden and—having 
washed them well—cut them into 
letters or dainty flowerets, just touch- 
ing the edges with gum to make them 
“stay put.” Scatter into the soup and 
drink quickly before the gum melts. 

M. D. 
° ° 


Repairs and Renewals 


To the General Manager, Fixture and 
Fittings Dept., British Railways. 


EAR SIR,—My chief difficulty 
1D in compiling this letter is to 

avoid giving the impression 
that it is written in a fit of pique. I 
am no hothead airing a grievance. It 
is not my intention to make a mountain 
out of a mole-hill. I endorse every 
word of Transport Goes to War, and 
you may be quite certain that my 
custom will return with the cessation 
of hostilities. After very lengthy 
deliberation, however, I have decided 
to draw your attention to the serious 
consequences of delay in the execution 
of repairs and renewals. 

Last Wednesday I made a journey 
to Bridthorpe. I made it out of sheer 
necessity. The compartment was only 
uncomfortably full. I stood quite 
firmly with one hand pressed against 
the glass of “The Trossachs” and the 
other resting (and obtaining the pur- 
chase necessary for sustained equi- 
librium) on the shoulder of a man in 
a greasy raincoat. I thus avoided the 
indignity of offering my seat to a lady 
with a spoilt child. At Colesham 
four soldiers (furlough passengers) 
alighted ‘with their bulging kit-bags. 
At Osprey we released three women and 
a boy and absorbed one railwayman. 
At Corbishly Junction we enjoyed a 
net loss of seven souls. By the time 
we reached Purdip I had a corner seat. 

It grew dark. The improved lights 
came on and enabled me to see 
well enough to strain my eyes. At 
7.45 p.M. the light was made to flicker. 
It was an authoritative call to action. 
We pulled down the blinds... . 

But mine, sir, did not stay down. 
With a “wrrrrp” and a “clack” it 
shot upwards as soon as it was released. 
It repeated the performance three 
times. You will know of course that 
these blinds are held in place by 
wooden rods (hemmed neatly into the 
lower edge of the fabric) which fit into 
slots in the framework of the window. 
This wooden rod was broken. Lacking 
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in rigidity it was quite unable to resist 
the upward pull of the powerful spring- 
like device with which your blinds 
are equipped. I was compelled, there- 
fore, to hold the blind in place with 
my elbow. 

At Curdham Bowers I was left 
alone in the compartment. For a few 
moments I felt a glow of intense 
pleasure at my unexpected solitude. 
I stretched my limbs—but a sudden 
“‘wrrrp-clack”’ recalled me to duty and 
I began to realize the seriousness of 
my position. The next station was 
Bridthorpe. If Bridthorpe could pro- 
vide a substitute elbow all would be 
well. If not, the train would proceed 
into the night with one bright eye wink- 
ing an invitation to hostile bombers. 
As soon as this latter possibility an- 
nounced itself it was outlawed. I have 
as clear an idea of my war-time duties 
as the next man. More likely solutions 
presented themselves in this order: 


1. I should not alight at Brid- 
thorpe. 

2. I should pull the communica- 
tion-cord. 

3. I should obtain some blunt 
instrument and batter the spring 
thing into submission. 

4. I should remove the lighting 
bulb. 


The first two of these were rejected 
on grounds of expense and the third 
(since the only heavy object about my 
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person seemed to be my pipe) for 
sentimental reasons. 

I found that I could reach the bulb 
by standing on the seat and holding 
firmly to the luggage-rack with one 
hand. This meant that the refractory 
blind had to be held in place by my 
right foot—stretched behind me in a 
very painful attitude. How I suc- 
ceeded in this difficult operation I 
hardly know. What I do know is 
that it was only completed as the train 
came to a standstill at Bridthorpe 
station. I grabbed my hat and 
jumped down. 

Tf that were all, sir, this letter would 
not have been written. I do not 
blame the ticket-collector. He has, I 
am sure, a perfect right to challenge 
any person leaving the station with an 
electric-light bulb in his hand. But 
it need not have taken so long for the 
stationmaster to appreciate and accept 
a perfectly reasonable explanation. 
Especially is this so in these days when 
the last station-bus leaves at 9.45 P.M. 
and when sleeping accommodation at 
Bridthorpe Station is so markedly 
inadequate. 

° ° 


Things That Might Have Been Better 
Expressed 
“Soroist—At the Trinity Y.P.U. meeting 
referred to Saturday, Miss McCausland sang 
the solo, Lord Speak To Me, not Miss 
MeDonald.”—Canadian paper. 

















Hollowood 


In Cellar Cool 


, ANTED—A Butler.” Blesséd he to-day 
W Who thus can advertise a present need. 
He must have wine in measure tucked away, 
Wine of high vintage, wine of noble breed. 


Butlers are of the past, a dwindling race; 
May one emerge who’s worthy of the place. 


Too long retired, with joyous foot he’ll come, 
No plumpy Bacchus, monarch of the vine, 

But pink of grave Edwardian butlerdom, 
Learned in his craft and reverent of wine, 

Rich in the memory of his bygone jobs 

And dignified, as one who served with nobs. 


Changes he'll find too deep to be ignored. 

Not his to look, in solemn war-paint, down 
Benignly on a gay and peopled board 

With fearful footmen trembling at his frown. 
The rites to-day are maimed; the bin and cask 
Will be his charge, to foster them his task. 


And in his care the precious juice will thrive 
Free from the damaging effect of light, 

In a mean temperature of fifty-five 
To fifty-eight, no higher if I’m right, 

And oft to that dim region he’ll repair 

And sit, though not with vineleaves in his hair, 


As in his vineyard ‘neath a Chian sky, 

Spain’s glory binned before him, on each side 
Céte-d’Or and Douro ripening (net too dry) 

With Rhine’s one boon and the warm Chateaux’ pride, 
And see, in yon deep corner where repose 
Cognac and Armagnac. What years have those? 


So, pensive in that calm and freighted spot 
He'll linger till the hour from which he shrinks, 
When young men who have never learnt what’s what 
Bustle above and cry aloud for drinks, 
And with a sigh up to the light he moves 
To bring them cocktails, which he disapproves. 
Dum-Dvm. 
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Canaries 
Wi canaries have always held a definite place 


in the world—by the window and about nine 

inches from the ceiling—it cannot be denied that 
their relationship with mankind is possibly not as the 
canaries themselves would wish it; supposing that canaries 
can wish. Naturalists say they cannot. I shall refer to 
this in a minute. To get back to the relationship, most 
people’s reaction to seeing a canary is an eager cry of 
recognition, followed by the explanation that they had a 
canary once. It is all, you see, in the past. I know it 
is not in the past for whoever owns the canary which 
happens to have caused the eager cry, but it is likely that 
in the course of years of this sort of thing some hint of 
the essential transitoriness of the canary may collect 
round the average bird’s cage and make it think a bit. 
However, as I was saying, it is no good speculating on 
what a canary thinks. Naturalists, who keep cynical to 
guard themselves from an inherent leaning to the whimsical 
when approaching the fluffier branches of the animal world, 
tell us that canaries do not think at all. Not the way we 
do. On the other hand canary-owners, sentimentalists to 
a degree, cherish a fierce if unexpressed belief that when 
their own canary is sitting hunched up on its perch it is 
practically doing sums in its head. I think I have said 
enough to show how complicated and emotional it all is, 
and now I shall go on to the facts. 

Canaries live in cages. My readers may have to shut 
their eyes and let the years fall from them before they can 
summon up a canary-cage, but they will find one there 
quite clearly. It is square, with something like a small 
china wash-basin in a wire bay-window at each end, a 
loop at the top and a door in one side. The door side, if 
the cage is a brass one, will be much cleaner than the other 
sides, and this, as my readers’ memories will go on to tell 
them, is because anyone cleaning a brass cage starts with 
the door, which is easy to get a grip on, and continues with- 
the side surrounding the door, but rarely gets as far as 
the next side. If my readers will think further they will 
find themselves wondering where the canary was while 
they had the door open, and the answer is that it depended 
on the canary: one type being let loose in the room, to be 
caught later in the waste-paper basket, and the other 
and milder type allowing itself to be elbowed on to the 
top perch. 

Having summoned all this up, my readers will now be 
in the position they were in all along—ready, next time 
they see a canary-cage, to give an eager cry of recognition 
and explain that they had a canary once. They will also 
notice that after all these years one china wash-basin still 
holds water and the other seed, but only the kind the 
canary won’t eat. Canary-seed is a mixture of corn, ants’ 
eggs and little black walnuts, and all canaries choose very 
early on in life which kind they are going to eat and 
stick to it, using the rest of the seed to throw round the 
cage. The floor of the cage is a tin tray with jagged edges; 
it pulls out by one of the jags so that the sand which covers 
it can be changed by whoever has to change it. Whoever 
has to change the sand has also to change the water and 
the seed, but is compensatorily entitled to recognize a note 
of gratitude in the canary’s song. 

A canary’s song is of course the chief feature of every 
canary; indeed it is the canary’s underlying reason. Its 
characteristics are staying-power and twiddly bits. Some 


naturalists tell us that canaries have learnt their song 
from the ordinary sorts of birds which they can hear 
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outside the window, but it is just as likely that ordinary 
birds learnt theirs originally from canaries and passed it 
round among themselves, because we are more likely to 
be reminded of a canary by hearing an ordinary bird at 
the top of its form than of an ordinary bird by hearing a 
canary at the top of its. Canaries sing for no special 
reason except to fill up the time, but canary-owners, “as I 
was saying, are entitled to link it up with their having put 
new seed in the wash-basin or even with the sun shining, all 
canary-owners believing that they are responsible for any 
sun shining on their canary. 

When a canary is not singing there are several ways in 
which it can fill the time up. It can sit on its perch facing 
one way, and then hop round and land facing the other 
way. It can also get up on its top perch and swing, or if 
it wants to alarm its owners it can crouch in a corner of 
the floor with its feathers ruffled. A canary with ruffled 
feathers counts as ill, but a canary pecking at the cuttlefish 
between the bars eounts as in rude health, because it is 
co-operating with its owners, who know by tradition that 
cuttlefish is good for canaries but have no clear idea why. “T wisit people would obey the notices— 
Traditionally also there should be a sprig of groundsel as 
well as the cuttlefish; it may be the outside leaf of a lettuce 
instead, but this is not, to any outsider in the act of 
remembering a past canary, the same thing at all, and is 
in fact one more proof of the decline of standards. 

Yet another tradition is that at the end of a canary’s 
day a cloth is hung over its cage and knotted at the 
top and pinned in the middle. This tradition is faithfully 
kept to because there is no other way of getting a cloth 
round a cage. After the cloth is on it is considered rather 
intelligent, that is to say human, of a canary to go on 
hopping for a bit, and when the cloth is taken off in the 
morning it is considered even more intelligent, or human, 
if the canary is still asleep, especially if it has blown 
itself out into a small yellow football. As all canaries 
do so blow themselves out when asleep, all this is very 
satisfactory. 

Although budgerigars and parrots do not strictly count 
as canaries I feel that I must say a few words about them, 
because I shall probably never get such a good chance 
again. Budgerigars are different from canaries in being 
coloured blue or green as well as yellow, and in having a 
tendency to be kept in pairs or even larger numbers. The 
chief feature about a budgerigar is the word itself, which it would make it so much easier— 
never fails to surprise those saying it by its not being as 
unpronounceable as it ought to be. The next feature is 
that a budgerigar can talk, or might if it could; nearly all 
budgerigars can say their own names, usually something 
short and chirpy, but no one can be sure whether a’ 
budgerigar’s name is the cause or the effect of its being 
able to manage this one sound. Sometimes a budgerigar 
can manage a whole phrase, but this is something which 
visitors must usually take on trust. 

As for parrots, everyone knows that talking is their 
main feature. I do not need to remind my readers of the 
legend that parrots have an unstoppable flow of dreadful 
language, a legend which in real life boils down to ten 
minutes’ coaxing for a single squawk. To make up for 
this parrots are generally allowed to be about a hundred 
and thirty years old, so that humans can reflect on how 
much a parrot has seen and how wise it must be not to be 
talking about it; thus the balance in kudos is restored. No 
one knows, by the w ay, just why a parrot needs all this 
building up, but there it is. To go back to canaries, their 
ages are not much talked about; and this may be because, 
with all the other things people say in their presence, to 
know roughly how many years it had left would only 
depress a canary further. to get through in a hurry.” 
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“Tt’s all right—I expect they TELL them that over here we drive on the left. . . 


” 
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The Merchant Seaman 


SHIPMAN was ther on our pilgrimage 
That was y-come now from his voyage; 
In peril ofte and daunger hadde he be 
And born him wel on many a straunge see; 
He sayde he hadde seyled in convoys twelve, 
And yet he spak but litel of himselve, 
Thogh wel I woot that he was gret of 
herte; 
Certes him peyned muche and sore smerte 
If men sholde lacke breed or oyle or mete, 
Or sholde han noght to drinken and to 
ete: 
Ther-fore he rekked of bombes not a strawe; 
So stout he was that he wolde han noon awe 


Of under-shippes dire and engyns kene, 

Or heled myne, al-thogh it were nat sene. 

Beneath his peked hat his eyen brighte 

Shoon as the sterres on a frosty nighte, 

Al wrinkled at the sydes in warinesse 

Of ferne chaunce and daunger, as I gesse. 

Fyn was his cote and blak, and eek his greves: + 
Purfiled al with golde were his sleves, 

For of his crafte he coude al the mister. 

He wered for the nonce a conforter, 

And eek a scarfe y-knotted in a bunche 

The which he sayde he had from Maister Punche. 
He was a gentil knight, and clene of blame: 

From Bydeforde he cam; I noot his name. 
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THE BESSARABIAN’S FAREWELL TO HIS STEED 














Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, March 14th.—House of Lords: 
Pay—Deferred. 
House of Commons: Requests the 
Pleasure. 
Wednesday, March 15th.— House of 
Commons: Housing Debate. 


Thursday, March 16th.—House of Com- 
mons: Health Service Under the 
Microscope. 


Tuesday, March 14th.—It looked as 
though the House of Commons was 
about to launch its very own Crazy 
Week. ‘There was about the place a 
sort of gay irresponsibility. Members 
laughed with or without cause. Others 
tripped over outstretched legs, or did 
extraordinary things with refractory 
Order Papers—all in the most approved 
manner. 

The grand climax seemed to have 
been reached when six-foot-something 
Mr. Hueu Darton, President of the 
Board of Trade, was seen with his not 
inconsiderable hand raised high over 
the inoffensive head of Mr. Tom 
JOHNSTONE, the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, and apparently about to 
deliver what the writers of “penny 
bloods” used (as your scribe recalls it) 
to term a “stunning blow.” 

Was it Crazy Week—or Grand 
Guignol ! 

Smiling treacherously (as the spell- 
bound,  thriller- minded onlookers 
thought), Mr. Datton brought his 
hand down with a sweep, whizzed it 
by the unblinking eyes of the 8. of §.; 
and turned his attention to other 
things. 

There was no sickening thud. No 
agonized scream. Apparently the two 
Ministers were on the best of terms. 
The House heaved a collective sigh of 
relief. Mr. CHURCHILL, who had stopped, 
half-hypnotized, moved forward to his 
seat. Members turned their reluctant 
attention to their unexciting Question- 
papers. All unaware of the sensation 
he had aroused, Mr. Datton prepared 
to answer questions. 

Apparently he had been explaining 
to Mr. JOHNSTONE some trade graph— 
or possibly was “shooting a line’ about 
a bomb or an air-fight. Whatever it was, 
it was not what we thought it was. 

But the spirit of the Crazy Week 
dies hard. Mr. KEELING wanted to 
know whether the substitution of the 
word “more” for the word “less” in 
a Board of Trade Order was a change 
of policy or merely the correction of 
an error. 

“The latter!” said Mr. Darton, 
beaming. 
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“That’s all very well,” snapped 
Captain STRICKLAND, who knows a lot 
about Official Orders, “but it put 
shoemakers in a difficult position when 
they obeyed the Order telling them 
that women’s shoe-heels were to be 
not less than a certain number of 
inches high, and found the Order 
changed in a week to not more than 
those inches.” 

This amused the House more than 
somewhat. Scarcely had the merri- 
ment died (merriment, once aroused in 
the Commons, takes an unconscion- 
able time a-dying) than Sir Irvine 
ALBERY got up to point out that 
in a question of his the mysterious 
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“Internationalization is a bird that will 
not fly. It is a cockatoo; it will screech, 
but it will not soar.”—Mr. Hore-Belisha on 
post-war civil aviation. 


phrase “priority goods” was really a 
misprint for ‘“‘proprietary goods.” 
This occasioned some more laughter. 

Then someone wanted something 
done to relieve the boredom of British 
prisoners of war in Switzerland. A 
Member proposed (with one eye on the 
Friends of Hansard) that Hansard 
should be sent to those unfortunates, 
whereupon another Member suggested, 
as an amendment: “Give them Sir 
So-and-So! ’’—mentioning a prominent 
Member whose contributions to the 
debates, while always to the point and 
informative, are of the less flashy kind, 
and lack purple patches. 

This (in the prevailing Crazy Week 
atmosphere) fairly stopped the show. 
Members rolled in their seats with joy, 
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slapped each other on the back, and 
laughed a lot more. And when, in 
the midst of it all, Sir So-and-So 
walked unconcernedly in, joy was 
indeed unconfined. The situation 
being hurriedly (and, one hopes, tact- 
fully) explained to Sir So-and-So, he— 
like the sportsman he is—joined in 
the laughter. 

That seemed to be roughly the end 
of the show, but it is that bit that 
happens in front of the curtain that 
provides the real distinctive thrill of 
a Crazy Show, and to-day’s was no 
exception. 

Major A. N. Brairawalrte, a True- 
Blue Conservative, moved that the 
Congress of the United States of 
America be asked to send a delegation 
to visit Parliament. There was nothing 


‘crazy about that, and the House 


warmly cheered the proposal. 

But then Mr. Speaker called, as 
seconder, that anything-but-Conserva- 
tive, anything - but -'True- Blue, Mr. 
ANEURIN Bevan, from Ebbw Vale. 
And right well he did it—in a speech 
that was rather shorter than most of 
Major BRralTHwaIrTe’s sentences. Of 
course the House approved the motion 
and, their Lordships passing a similar 
motion immediately afterwards, Parlia- 
ment will, through Mr. Speaker and 
the Lord Chancellor, Request the 
Pleasure of the Company of Congress 
at some date to be arranged. 

Nobody laughed when mention was 
made of the Crazy Week organized by 
the coal-miners, some tens of thousands 


‘of whom were at that moment op 


strike. Mr. CHURCHILL firmly refused 
a debate on the subject just then—a 
decision promptly proved to be both 
wise and astute by a sample exchange 
of acerbities across the Floor between 
miners’ M.P.s and others. 

There was an equal absence of mirth 
when the action of the Government of 
Kire in refusing to banish from neutral 
Dublin the diplomatic representatives 
of the Axis Powers was discussed. 
Mr. CHURCHILL gravely said we were 
banning travel to Eire and Northern 
Treland from Britain, and added that 
this was the first step towards cutting 
off Eire from possible sources of United 
Nations ‘military secrets at a time 
when those secrets must most rigidly 
be kept. 

Even his best friends would not tell 
Mr. De VaveErRA that his action was 
helpful to the United Nations’ cause, 
and Mr. CHURCHILL was unhappy but 
resolute as he announced that what- 
ever was necessary would be done to 
protect the Allies’ interests. 

There was then a debate on the 
future of civil aviation, opened ably 
by Mr. Ronatp TREE, but producing 
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“ Here, you've given me a‘ Late Night Final’ instead of a‘ Final Late Extra.” 


no particular result. Sir ARCHIBALD 
Smncuiair, the Air Minister, asked to 
consent to the divorce of civil aviation 
from the Air Ministry, said (in effect) 
that he did not believe in such things 
and that civil aviation would in 
future live a faster life than ever 
under his roof, with the aid of jet- 
propulsion and similar new-fangled 
ideas. ; 

Over in the Lords, Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Cork AND ORRERY incon- 
veniently reminded the Government 
that nothing had been done yet about 
better allowances for the dependents 
of officers killed on service—a matter 
on which he had defeated the Govern- 
ment some three months ago. 

Lord Woo ton suavely mentioned 
that such subjects were (at that very 
moment as ever was) under discussion 
with M.P.s, and asked for the question 
to be deferred——but not for long. 

Lord Cork, with an expression 
which clearly said ‘Not, indeed, for 
long!” agreed. 

Wednesday, March 15th.— Neglecting 
that profound truth that it is impos- 
sible to have two bites at a cherry 


(especially if the fruit is held by Mr. 
CHURCHILL), Members tried to-day to 
draw some more information on the 
ban on travel to Eire. 

No, said the Prime Minister firmly, 
nothing to add. 

And he stuck to this line through 
all the supplementary questions. 

Sir ARCHIBALD SouTHBY wanted to 
know whether British warships are to 
be transferred to Russia’s Navy, and, 
if so, whether our naval strength 
is to be made up from Italy’s. Mr. 
CHURCHILL hesitated, rose slowly, and 
speaking even more reluctantly, said 
he did not want to add anything to 
what had been said previously on this 
subject either. 

Pressed to make a more illuminating 
statement later, he cautiously remarked 
that it was ‘“‘difficult for him to fore- 
cast the future.” 

Mr. Henry WmItuink, the Minister 
of Health, seemed to have no such 
inhibitions, for he spent an hour 
telling the House what the Govern- 
ment intended to do in the way of 
housing when the war in Europe ends. 

There will, said the Minister 


decisively, be houses by the hundred 
thousand. They will (as the old song 
had it) be “nice houses.” 

Many Members seemed to doubt 
(1) whether there would be any houses, 
and (2) whether they would be “nice.” 
They said so, many times, in varying 
degrees of acidity. 

Mr. BartLeE But introduced a 
sporting touch into the proceedings by 
offering to bet Mr. NorL-BakEr three 
months’ clothing coupons that it was 
impossible to buy a return Tube 
ticket between Hyde Park Corner and 
Enfield West. Mr. Nort-Baker, who 
is not given to these exotic pastimes, 
declined the offer. ’ 

Thursday, March 16th—Doctors are 
popularly supposed to differ on almost 
every subject. To-day, when a debate 
on the Government’s National Health 
Service opened, they showed them- 
selves pretty unanimous in not liking 
it. The temperature of the House, in 
fact, was well “up.” But “ Doctor” 
WILLINK’s bedside manner triumphed 
in the end —until the illness takes a 
more definite form in the autumn, 
and the Bill comes in. 








R. Justice Rote, summing up 

to the jury in this case, said: 

“This action for defamation is 
brought by Mr. Albert Haddock, a 
Member of Parliament, against the 
editor of a journal called the T'’umbril 
and a writer who contributes to 
that paper over the pseudonym of 
‘Culex’. As the hearing of the case 
proceeded the fact emerged that both 
the defendants were Members of 
Parliament also, and that the true 
name of Culex was Isaac—the Member 
for Bottlehithe. It might well be 
thought, therefore, that the dispute 
could have been settled at less expense 
in the Chamber, or even the Smoking- 
room of the House of Commons, by 
one of those brisk and lively exchanges 
of abuse which clear the air so quickly 
and delight the populace so much. 
The plaintiff, however, has an answer 
to that, which I consider it is my duty 
to impress upon the jury. He says 
that if the second defendant, the writer 
‘Culex ’, who, as he says, attacked him, 
had used his proper name he, Mr. 
Haddock, would not have considered 
this action at law necessary or 
justifiable. For, he says, it is an 
honourable tradition of the House of 
Commons that its Members, however 
much they may disagree with each 
other, or dislike each other, owe to 
each other, as Members of the same 
high body, certain decencies of be- 
haviour. Any Member is entitled, 
within the rules of procedure and 
deportment, to say what he likes about 
another Member. But that Member 
is entitled, and indeed expected, to 
make a reply if he has one. So highly 
valued is the right of reply that the 
courteous custom is for Member A to 
give notice to Member B that he 
intends to make an attack upon him 
in the House, so that B may have the 
opportunity to be in his place and 
defend himself or his policy. And 
even when the attack is casual and 
unpremeditated Member B is. still 
not without remedy. ‘Suppose, for 
example ’, the plaintiff said, ‘that the 
defendant, speaking in debate, sug- 
gested in an unrehearsed parenthesis 
that I was an embezzler, a “Fascist”, 
a vested interest, a rodent operative— 
or whatever might be the favourite 
insult of the moment. I could at once 
interrupt him and deny that I was an 
embezzler or a Fascist. Or I could 
bide my time and later, if I caught 
the Speaker’s eye, I could answer the 
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accuser in a speech. Failing that, if 
the charge were serious enough, I 
could ask for and obtain a special 
opportunity for a “personal explana- 
tion” in which I could assure the 
House that, however much I looked 
like a vested interest, I was not one in 
fact. Or, failing that, I could accost 
the defendant in the Smoking-room 
and say in a friendly manner, “Look 
here, old boy, what nonsense is this? 
You know perfectly well that I am not 
a rodent operative. Please do not 
say this again.” Or I could approach 
him, less politely, in the corridor, and 
say “Sir, you are erroneous. If you do 
not apologize I shall knock your block 
off.” None of these remedies, however, 
is open to me when I am attacked by a 
fellow Member writing an account of 
proceedings and personalities in Parlia- 
ment under a false name: for the 
simple reason that I do not know who 
he is. For all I know, the gentleman 
for whom I am buying liquid refresh- 
ment in.the Smoking-room is the same 
one who has just pseudonymously 
described me as an embezzler or 
vested interest. If I knew who the 
writer was I should be able to tell how 
much the accusation was prompted by 
prejudice or venom, and could expose 
in Parliament or in public the presence 
of these motives. Not knowing who he 
is, I have no remedy of a Parlia- 
mentary character, and outside Parlia- 
ment I can only write to the journal: 
but my letter will not be displayed as 
prominently as the accusation, and 
at the end of my letter “Culex” in a 
slippery footnote will have the last 
word. This is not good enough: and 
therefore I have gone to law, chiefly to 
ascertain the real name of ‘“Culex,” 
and also to make a formal protest 
against the growing custom by which 
Members of Parliament, over high- 
sounding bogus Latin names, criticize 
their fellow: At this point I 
stopped the witness, for the court has 
nothing to do with the somewhat 
complicated niceties of Parliamentary 
behaviour. I mention the matter 
only because it may be relevant to the 
question of damages, and in case you 
have been influenced by the suggestion 
that this is one of those actions which 
‘ought never to have been brought’. 
I do not think it is. 

“What the defendant ‘Culex’, or 
Isaac, wrote about the plaintiff was that 
he was ‘a reactionary’. At the close 
of the plaintiff’s case the defendant’s 
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counsel asked me to say that there 
was no case to go to the jury, on the 
ground that the word ‘reactionary’ 
was incapable of bearing a defamatory 
meaning. The dictionary is not of 
much assistance upon this point— 
‘Reaction—retrograde tendency, 
especially in politics, whence “‘reaction- 
ary”.’ A ‘retrograde tendency’ can 
only mean a tendency to go back. Well, 
many wise and patriotic persons think 
that we should go back, after the war, 
to some form of League of Nations, 
to normal lighting in the streets, to 
Free Trade: but no one describes them 
as reactionaries. Russia shows a ten- 
dency to go back into Poland, and has 
done so for a long time: but all men 
know that she is the most ‘progressive’ 
of nations. That the intention of the 
defendants is offensive there can be 
little doubt in the minds of any who 
heard their evidence or have read their 
writings: for ‘the forces of reaction’, 
‘reactionary government’, and so on, 
occur in every paragraph, and they 
are invariably applied to persons or 
parties of whom they disapprove. 
But I have to inform you that intention 
is not the whole matter. The question 
is: Does the word tend to bring the 
plaintiff into hatred, ridicule or con- 
tempt? Will the ordinary reasonable 


man think the worse of him? * 


“T had no doubt about my answer. 
This is one of many expressions which, 
colourless and even meaningless at 
first, have been developed into recog- 
nized terms of abuse by sloppy writers, 
prejudiced thinkers and powerful 
evangelists. The ordinary reasonable 
man has been trained to shudder away 
from a ‘reactionary’ as he does from 
a ‘vested interest’, though he may 
have no clear notion of the nature of 
either. 

“TI therefore directed that the case 
must proceed; and the question you 
now have to answer is: ‘Is the 
plaintiff a “reactionary” in any sense, 
or not?’ 

“The evidence of the defendants 
here becomes important. According 
to them, the main mark of a ‘reaction- 
ary’ is that he is opposed to progressive 
changes; and by the word progressive 
they mean changes which they them- 
selves desire. It is necessary to 
emphasize the latter point, because 
some of the changes they advocate 
might almost be thought to have ‘a 
retrograde tendency’. A reactionary, 
they said, would leave the House of 
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Lords as it is. One of them would 
replace it by an _ elected Second 
Chamber; the other would abolish it 
and put nothing in its place. To adopt 
Single Chamber government, it may 
be remarked, would, without doubt, 
historically, be a retrograde step, 
moving back towards the most primi- 
tive stages of political life: but to 
this witness the change would be 
‘progressive’. 

“The plaintiff, on his own record 
and opinions, was clear and credible. 
He entered Parliament, he said, to 
advocate certain changes, in his view, 
‘progressive’, a long list of which was 
given in his election address. Most of 
these he had in fact advocated since 
his election, by speech or otherwise, 
some with success. He could hardly 
recall. a single speech he had made 
in Parliament which had not been 
designed to produce a change of some 
kind or another. In nearly every 
instance the condition of things at 
which he aimed was one which had 
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never existed in these islands before: rs ail «Ad 

so it could not be said that his pro- —— AN Well bi Ni; 
posals had a retrograde tendency; and Fag | Sil E/N NSN 
therefore they must be progressive. 222A Tira RRR 


He did not choose to confine himself te i 
to the particular matters which were 
dear to the hearts of the defendants; 
but there were quite enough people 
doing that; and in any case it was a 
free country. Finally, he said that he 
had just completed a detailed scheme 
for the renaming of the stars. Was 
that the action of a reactionary?” 
The jury found for the plaintiff, 
with damages of £10,000. A. P.H. 


° ° 


Left? Right? 
To the Editor 


EAR SIR,—Please allow me 
1) space in your columns to make 
a strong protest against the 
suggestion that we should change over 
to driving on the right of the road. 

I consider this to be a most unworthy 
and ridiculous idea, and my patriotism “You've no idea WHat it was like to hear those Zeppelins 
compels me to condemn it as foreign g0 throb, throb, throb overhead.” 
in the extreme. 

I trust that all patriotic citizens will 
unite in like protestation. 

What was good enough for my 





father, etc., ete. change over to driving on the right of What is good enough for our allies, 
I am, sir, Yours, etc., the road would be a most sensible and  ete., ete., 
p.p. EnzyREaD Roap HoarpinesCo, worthy idea. [ am, sir, 
A. TasHToN SMURLE, R. riage Passo pol ng pg Yours etc., 
Managing Director. change wo nou only 0© a € ‘ oad 
. , greatest benefit to our export trade p.p. INVISIBLE CoAcHWORK 
To the Editor but also a superb gesture on our part. REPAIRERS Co., 
Dear Sirz,—I wish to state through I sincerely trust that all patriotic J. R. Osin, 
your columns that I consider that to — citizens will press for its adoption. Managing Director. 








At the Play 





“THe Two CHILDREN” (ARTs) 


TEN years ago one would have 
found Lady Harriet Smith on her 
estate near Stratford-upon-Avon. Life 
there was simple and, if one obeyed 
the rules, pleasant. From her chair 
Lady Harriet could see the cricketers 
in her meadow, or the marquee going 
up for a garden-party; beyond her 
elms were the church and 
the village roofs; the vicar 
would drop in during the 
afternoon, and her son 
John and his wife would 
bring news from dairy, 
kennels, or stable. It was 
a serene and ordered exist- 
ence in which there need 
be no fiddling with the 
arts and no desire under 
the elms except for a 
good wicket on Saturday. 
Everything on the estate 
was old and true; each 
new generation must fit 
into the grooves of the 
Jast without thought for a 
changing world. 

In the summer of 1934 
Lady Harriet had few 
worries. The biggest was 
her unmarried son James, 
an archeologist faithless to 
the old order. His visits 
usually bred discontent; on 
this occasion he managed 
to unsettle both his 
mother’s biologist-niece— 
another problem-child who 
had seemed willing to be 
tractable—and even Mary, 


the pattern daughter-in- RE 5s)» Meus ooh us 6) XS sl DENYS BLAKELOCK 
law who had heen content Vera Jones . ~~ Miss ANNE FirTH 
Lady Harriet Smith. ..... Miss JEAN CADELL 


to endure the feudal system Mary 
and to let the matriarch Jehan 
govern house, estate, and 
grandchild. Between acts 

the cloud passed. Five years later 
Mary was in her accustomed place; 
Lady Harriet, frail and forceful, 
her eye still on the port-decanter, 
applauded the engagement of her 
grandchild Margaret to the vicar’s son 
Frank. A good match and another 
victory for the system; the traditions 
of the estate were secure. It mattered 
little to Lady Harriet that this was 
August 1939, and that Frank must 
leave Margaret’s coming-out dance to 
report to the R.A.F. Naturally the 
scare would be over soon; neither 
complacent elders nor the young 
people—bewildered and disturbed by 
this distant thunder—could see the 
years ahead. 
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The Two Children won the Arts 
Theatre’s play competition from a 
large field. Extremely effective so 
long as it remains a country-house 
party, a good-humoured variation on 
the comedy of manors, it is less 
satisfying at the last when the char- 
acters lose their clear outline and their 
tale fades inconclusively. This is a 
pity; but during much of the piece we 
have been impressed by Lieutenant 
Peter Powe L.'s fairness, the point 
and accurate observation of his 











THE UNSETTLER 


oe oe ee eee ne Miss DorotrHy REYNOLDS 
Mr. Ceci RAMAGE 


dialogue, and his constant refusal to 
drift away into easy caricature. A 
stronger plot would have helped; in 
his indictment of the elders Lieutenant 
PowELL offers no fresh evidence. 
The Arts production, directed by 
Mr. ALEC CLUNES, is quietly excellent. 
Miss JEAN CaDELL’s Lady Harriet sits 
with majesty in the saddle, “‘o’er- 
looking all the war”; Mr. Ceci 
RaMAGE as the conventional good 
fellow—so like his father, one imagines 
—and Miss DorotHy REYNOLDS as a 
wife who smoulders without flame, are 
both firmly in the picture; and Miss 
ANNE FietH and Mr. Denys BLAKE- 
LocK faithfully represent the rebels— 
certainly the only people around Lady 
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Harriet who know of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre. Mr. ALAN HarnEs’s 
Frank and Miss Honor BLake’s 
Margaret grace the children’s hour of 
the third act, and there are first-rate 
performances by Mr. Srepuen T. 
Ewart as an aged butler who goes 
with the house, and by Mr. Tristan 
Rawson as the charming parson whose 
Emerson is rusty but whose good 
intentions shine. J.C. T. 


“Tuis Was A Woman” (CoMEDY) 


“ONE that was a woman, 
sir,” said the gravedigger, 
‘‘but, rest her soul, she’s 
dead.” As the curtain falls 
on Miss Joan Morean’s 
melodrama Olivia Russell 
leaps to death from the 
turret room of her house 
on the outskirts of London 
and so robs the Old Bailey 
of a surprising murder 
trial. If we can hardly 
pretend that this family 
matter offers a credible 
view of pre-war life in the 
suburbs, it does at least 
give a luscious part to Miss 
Sonra DRESDEL as a tigress 
burning bright. 

Olivia is wholly evil, a 
sadist whose passion for 
absolute power causes her 
to corrupt a young parlour- 
maid, to imperil the 
marriage of her daughter 
Fenella, and at length to 
poison the husband she 
despises. Her end is swift. 
Trapped by her doctor son 
—here Mr. JoHN BRYNING 
is steel and ice—she com- 
mits suicide. The play, an 
elaborate piece of mechan- 
ism, rests on this Medea 
or, as she sees herself, 
Aspasia of the suburbs, 
and Miss DRESDEL sustains 
it finely, holding the ten- 
sion as she prowls through the scenes 
and the seasons in that deplorable 
turret—now purring dangerously, now 
darting her claws, now springing upon 
a victim. The company is strong in 
support, especially Mr. Bryninc, Mr. 
LyonEL Watts as the pathetic ghost 
of a husband, Mr. Grey BLAKE as the 
son-in-law, Miss Nova PrLBEAM who 
copes valiantly with Fenella’s stilted 
speeches, and Miss SHELAGH FRASER as 
a maidservant who would undoubtedly 
become a local menace. J.C. T. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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THE MOST IDEAL 
GIFT 


“TPHEY are the most ideal 

gift I have received, and 
just what we need for our job 
with the winter coming on us. 
So if you have any more to spare, 
do not forget us—we have a 
crew of over twenty.” 


So writes a recipient from the 
PUNCH COMFORTS FUND. 
We feel sure that you would like 
to help this tanker crew, and all 
others in the Fighting Services 
who look to us for their extra 
comforts. Donations will be 
gratefully received and acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH 
COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 











Mrs. Boswell’s Lodger 


HIS is a cautionary tale. It is 

the story of a man who was 

led astray by a smattering of 
economics. It should be read very 
carefully by lodgers, paying-guests and 
all who live in billets. 

Jervis Cumberbatch lodged with a 
Mrs. Boswell of “Chinook,” Mortgage 
Road, Ealing. He was a serious- 
minded young man with a weekly 
consumption of about four tracts. He 
distrusted the Conservatives, despised 
the Liberals and loathed the Socialists. 


He called himself an anarchist. Govern- | 


ment propaganda infuriated him. 

Jervis Cumberbatch kept his savings 
in silver (or what he thought was 
silver), for he felt quite certain that 
before long an uncontrolled inflation 
would render all paper-money and 
securities worthless. He hoarded the 
coins in a vase made in Stoke-on- 
Trent, Japan. 

One night Jervis returned very late 
to his rooms. He had spent a tiring 
evening in a fruitless attempt to 
convert a sensible jig-operator named 
Gladys. Before retiring he emptied his 
pockets of the day’s takings of silver 
coin. The vase was almost full. As 
an engineer Jervis should have. fore- 
sean the effects of overloading on the 
stability of the vase. As he deposited 
his last shilling the vase overturned 
and a cascade of coins crashed from the 
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mantelpiece into the tiled hearth. For 
a minute Jervis stood motionless, 
listening. Then, satisfied that he had 
not disturbed the slumbers of Mrs. 
Boswell, he bent to his task of financial 
recovery. He worked quickly. In ten 
minutes the precious vase was safely 
~ g lock and key. He crept up to 


Two days passed. On the third 
day Jervis returned from work to find 
Mrs. Boswell in a dangerous mood. 

“You can pack up and get out,” 
she said. ‘“To-night!” 

The finality of the command was 
evident from its mode of delivery. 

Jervis looked nonplussed’ but cool. 
He asked for some explanation. ' 

“Don’t want any sauce,” said Mrs. 
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Boswell. “Trying those tricks on me— 
me, who was in service long before you 
was born. That dirty trick’s as old 
as the ’ills.” 

Jervis’s truculent protestations 
brought an angry flush to Mrs. 
Boswell’s neck and ears. 

“Surprised, weren’t you,” she sneered, 
“when your two ruddy sixpences was 
still under the fender? So you puts 
two more under the coal-scuttle, you 
low-minded little good-for-nothing. If 
Mr. Boswell was alive ’e’d ’ave knocked 
the light out of you for this.” 

Jervis made one hopeless attempt 
to explain and departed. 

He has bought a number of Savings 
Certificates and is living temporarily 
at the Y.M.C.A. 














. . and the new battleships are fitted with the 
very last word in typewriters.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Katharine Butler Hathaway 


KATHARINE ButLeR HatHaway died shortly after The 
Little Locksmith (FABER, 8/6) was published in the States, 
where it has been widely read. It is the story of her life, 
from the age of five till shortly before her marriage, which 
is referred to in the epilogue and which she hoped to deal 
with in another volume. From five to fifteen she was 
confined to her bed, changed, as she puts it, “from a 
rushing, aughing child into a bedridden, meditative one.” 
Her description of this period is perhaps the best thing in 
a book which, though somewhat diffuse, has much of 
charm and interest throughout. Being of a reflective, 
imaginative nature she created a world of her own in 
which she was happy during the day, but her fears at 
night, though of a kind which most children suffer from 
at a certain age, were unusually intense. A horror of the 
endlessness of time and space would envelop her, and it 
was only after a desperate struggle that she could call for 
her father. His “slow, calm, cozy footsteps” soothed 
her, and by the time he was seated on her bed she was 
ready for Wordsworth’s Daffodils and Scott’s Lochinvar, 
which he invariably recited on these occasions. Mean- 


while a fear of another kind was growing in her. A little ~ 


locksmith used to call at the house sometimes, and she 
was conscious of a queer fascination in his deformity, and 
of a secret link between them. When, at fifteen, she left 
her bed and for the first time examined herself in a mirror, 
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she saw that she was crippled like him, though less severely. 
The first effect of feeling herself shut off from ordinary 
experience was to make her rebel against the imaginary 
world in which she had been living. One of her brothers 
helped her through this stage, but her feeling of isolation 
returned when she began to fall in love with the college 
friends of her brothers. She envied pretty girls beyond 
anything else for the strange charm their silliness exercised 
over young men, and such triumphs being beyond her 
power, she made herself socially acceptable by turning her- 
self into “‘an appealing little clown . . . cute and funny and 
childish.” The latter part of the book is concerned with 
her life in a house of her own, which she took with the 
double purpose of devoting herself to writing, like Flaubert, 
and of being a model aunt to all the children she could 
gather round her. The happiness in which she invests 
this time is not quite convincing, and was perhaps reflected 
back over it from the marriage to which it led. =H. K. 





Sicily to Naples 

In spite of the unserviceable silliness of its title, No 
Spaghetti for Breakfast (NICHOLSON AND Watson, 10/6) is 
as well-commented a series of reporters’ snapshots as the 
earlier stages of the Italian campaign are likely for the 
present to provide. Its American authors, Messrs. 
ALFRED WaccG and Davip Brown, were attached to 
Allied Forces and Allied Headquarters respectively. They 
met in Morocco after the Italian ‘‘peace’”—the inverted 
commas are theirs—when they pooled stories and inter- 
changed opinions, seeing themselves as ‘‘ringside spectators” 
and their “‘view-point” as that of the fighting men and 
oppressed masses everywhere. Their reporting is intelli- 
gent and commendably unsensational; and they take 
especial pains to extol personal heroism and such unusual 
feats as that of the Albacores at Malta. Mr. Brown’s 
greatest “scoop” is the thrilling story of the two Americans 
whose secret journey to Rome preluded the Armistice— 
and the paratroop assault that didn’t take place. Mr. 
WaGG saw more active service—before Pantellaria, iit 
Sicily and on the Salerno beaches; and he exhibits a decent 
man’s concern over such ignominious holes and corners of 
campaigning as the official policy—or lack of policy—on 
prostitution. His last disillusioned chapter, “There Is 
No Victory,” provides, though it is hardly constructive, a 
useful caveat to invaders of Europe generally. 4H. P. E. 





Richard Spender 


Even if it were possible, no one would want to read 
impartially the work of a young poet killed in action. 
The problem of distinguishing between what a man is and 
does, and what he writes, is as old as art itself. But the 
special call to emotion of which everyone is aware when 
they read Keats’s ““‘When I have fears that I shall cease 
to be,” or Philip Sidney, or still more the last poems 
of Charles Sorley or Rupert Brooke—surely this is not 
something to be repressed or argued away. As Robert 
Nichols has expressed it: “The act of consecration to 
death is a sort of flowering, as if the flower should find a 
voice and say, ‘This is my blossom. It is red.’” The 
handful of poems in Parachute Battalion (SiMGWICK AND 
Jackson, 2/6), by RicHarp SPENDER, are his last, for he 
was killed in Tunisia just before his twenty-second birth- 
day. In these poems, still.experimental, pathetic in spite 
of an energy as fresh as the sap in a tree, you meet again 
the unchanging themes of humanity faced with separation 
and death: the fear of self-betrayal, the tension, and the 
memory of home which is at the same time the only 
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pleasure and the ineradicable pain. There is also a note 
peculiar perhaps to this generation in that they learnt it 
before and not after the battle: 


_“*The Lord is my shepherd . . .’ 
How lustily we sang that at the funerals when boys. 
Can you remember how lustily? For then we were 
not lost.” 


RicHarRD SPENDER was still immature. He still wrote, 
for the most part, with the uncertain brilliance of the 
Sixth Form boy. But to say this is not to criticize. He 
would only have asked for more time, and that was an 
advantage which was not allowed him. P. M. F. 





Rights and Wrongs 


A world strewn with fragments of homes—and with 
fragments of the convictions on which the homes rested— 
is not the hospitable place it was for the biographies of 
Victorian feminists. There is something thriftless about 
the lady who throws away a perfectly good petticoat, with 
any amount of wear in it, to assume the ill-fitting trousers 
of what Charlotte Bronté so justly termed “the coarser 
sex.” The heroine, for instance, of The Educated Pin 
(FaBeEr, 8/6) took no effective interest in the family estate 
from which she and her sister were cut off by an entail. 
In any case they were only expected to play tennis. 
Brought up in Brittany while a hereditary overdraft was 
being liquidated, the couple were “finished” at an Anglo- 
French school celebrated in the memoirs of their con- 
temporary Eleanor Roosevelt. One sister married. The 
other, after a painfully amateurish bout of theology with 
her father and the vicar, established her right to become 
a typist in London. At this crisis one venerable friend 
suggested that “Daw” should turn to and learn a handi- 
craft—which at least would have given her a possible point 
of contact with the village. But “Daw” “had her life to 
live,” a sentiment which Mrs. Marsorre Mack cordially 
endorses. H. P. E. 








Karl Shapiro 


Person, Place and Thing (SECKER AND WARBURG, 6/-) is 

a collection of verse by a young American poet, Karu 
SHaprro, who is now on active service in the Pacific. 
Aggrieved poets do not write great poetry, and a feeling 
of grievance permeates nearly all contemporary verse. 
Nature, women, and the other themes which during the 
nineteenth century stimulated easy-flowing and intelligible 
verse now, in the general disillusionment, provoke obscure, 
embittered and unrhythmical ejaculations, the effect of 
which, such as it is, is damaged by a feeling that the writer, 
however disgusted with everything else, is rather pleased 
with the way he puts things. Here, for example, is a verse 
from Mr. SHaprro’s “Property.” 

Like camera eye 

But not pure of pity 

I click, click the shutter of sight; 

Taking at odd angles the bitter scene, 

The cornice cracked, 

The turned-over tree 

And like wires down 

Dangling ivy. 
Most of Mr. SHaprro’s verse is spoilt by the insincerity 
that makes him deprecate the possession of more sensibility 
than a camera, but there are a few poems in this volume 
which are relatively free from  self-consciousness and 
promise really good work at some future date. Two years 
ago, on the Indian Ocean, he wrote: 
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letters they all are! 
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My night is now her day, my day her night, 
So I lie down, and so I rise; 

The sun burns close, the star is losing height, 
The clock is hunted down the skies. 

Let the wind blow, for many a man shall die. 


Except for the fourth line, this is both clear and moving. 
Simply expressed verse is not necessarily great poetry, 
but great poetry is always simply expressed, since it 
reflects feelings which are universal and undistorted by 
the egotism of the individual. Donne and Blake were 
rediscovered during the reaction against the excessive 
fluency of nineteenth-century poetry, but the greatest 
lines in Donne and Blake are as lucid as the greatest lines 
in Shakespeare and Wordsworth. That there is a poet in 
Mr. SHaptRo waiting to be disinterred may be seen in such 
a verse as 


Slowly I tried to wake and draw 
The vision after, word by word, 

But sleep was covetous; the song, . 
The singers and the singing blurred. H. K. 


Famous Letters 
An old jibe against women letter-writers insists that they 
always reserve the most important items of news for their 
postscripts, but this cannot be said about the letters of 
Army Sisters on active service, now published with extracts 


from their diaries and a foreword by H.M. QuEEN Mary’ 


under the title Grey and Scarlet (HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
6/-). Here we have nothing that is not very important 
indeed, although the twenty-one authors all describe their 
experiences in the same dead-leve! understatements. The 
stories begin with the evacuation from France—“The 
youngest sister of all, anxious to comfort the patients, 
assured them they were quite safe now they were on board,” 
and “The constant machine-gun fire and bombs did not 
in any way detract from their (the assistant sisters’) 
efficiency.” They end with the escape from Singapore. 
In between we get letters from desert hospitals, from 
Iceland, West Africa, Malta, Gibraltar and Greece—“‘They 
now took away the British Guards and there was I alone 
on the top of Olympus with three tiny little Greek Guards 
who were scared stiff.” What a picture that is, and what 


but mention must be made of the twelve days spent by 
one sister in a life-boat until at last she said, “Don’t get 
excited, I think there’s a ship.” B. E. B. 





“So you're my pen pal.” 


It is impossible to make first choice, 








“ Okay—come on! 
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Left hand well down.” 


Toller Reports 


To O.C. B Sqn. 


SUBMIT herewith the required 

report on my recent visit to the 

War Office and on the lack of 
organization which led to the render- 
ing incomplete in my absence of the 
Troop Nominal Roll in respect of Tpr 
Burdle whose civilian occupation was 
left blank as I had no time before 
leaving to ascertain these facts accu- 
rately since this newly-joined Tpr had 
performed a number of civilian labours. 
It was, for instance, difficult to decide 
whether his ability as a billiard-marker 
was more or less important than his 
performances as a tic-tac man to a firm 
of Turf agents, or alternatively whether 


his true vocation was not connected 
with watching for possible fires, at 
which Tpr Burdle seemed to have done 
undeniably well at the beginning of the 
war. Rather than risk inaccuracy in 
the required return a further interview 
was arranged to elucidate the truth so 
that, according to regimental instruc- 
tions, any knowledge on the part of this 
Tpr could be utilized to the full in Sqn 
lite, but unfortunately the telegram 
ordering my immediate presence at 
Room 2549, the War Office, arrived 
before this interview could be kept. 
The details of my subsequent move- 
ments are as follows. 

With the idea of reporting with all 
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possible speed, due to the urgent terms 
of the telegram, I regret I requisitioned 
the service car referred to which was 
standing in the aerodrome park but 
without any flag actually flying from 
the bonnet: further, no car had been 
sent to meet me from the War Office, 
although a telegram had been dis- 
patched from the departure airport with 
exact timings and a brief description 
of myself to obviate mistake, I having 
bought a-buttonhole of heather for this 
purpose. With regard to the requisi- 
tioning of this car, this would not have 
been done had I known the owner, 
while the suggestion that I pointed my 
pistol at the driver with the injunction 
“To the War Office and drive like 
hell!” is an exaggeration of the facts, 
although I might have spoken in a 
peremptory manner due to the urgency 
of my mission. That night I spent in 
London on the official advice of a War 
Office clerk, since the colonel living in 
Room 2549 could unfortunately not 
be found and neither my name nor 
business was known there, I being 
consequently instructed to report back 
at 1000 hours the following morning. 
This I did, but unfortunately only to 
hear that the colonel concerned had 
been called suddenly into the country, 
leaving no hint of what action I should 
take in his absence nor of the subject 
on which he wished to see me, I merely 
being advised to report back at 1000 
hours the next morning. In the light, 
however, of the definite werding of the 
telegram coupled with the titles of 
various documents I had inadvertently 
overlooked in Room 2549, together 
with the mysterious reticence of the 
clerk, I deemed it my duty to attempt 
to report without further delay since 
it was by then my conviction that this 
particular room was connected with 
secret plans for the Second Front and 
that my own summons was due to 
nothing less than my knowledge of the 
Riviera coast between Cannes and Nice 
acquired during holidays, which know- 
ledge in the heat of volunteering I had 
caused to be included among military 
qualifications on my Personal History 
sheet. Further speculation along these 
lines in fact suggested that the colonel 
in question had been called into the 
country by no honest agency but by a 
sort of Fiinf and was even then lying 
gagged and bound in a deserted barn, 
with the vital orders ~-intended for 
myself, apparently too secret for com- 
mitment to paper, in danger of 
perishing with this intrepid officer. I 
accordingly persuaded the clerk to 
divulge the ostensible destination of 
the colonel, whom already I was 
coming to regard as my future C.O., 
and travelled with all possible speed to 
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the place in question, where I regret I 
may possibly have acted indiscreetly 
by entering the grounds by stealth and 
making signs to the colonel from a 
veranda with the object of speaking to 
him unsuspected by the rest of the 
house-party, this plan being inter- 
preted first as a kind of game by a lady 
guest who inquired if I was Toby and 
what had I done with Irene and sub- 
sequently leading to a lengthy explana- 
tion in which I attempted to cover 
the real position by saying that the 
colonel was wanted for urgent work at 
the War Office, this being treated as an 
enormous joke against the officer con- 
cerned, who ordered me to return to 
London immediately and report at 
1000 hours the following morning. In 
this way I had perhaps enjoyed what 
on the surface may, as alleged, be 
interpreted as two days’ unauthorized 
leave, but I would point out that these 
were not spent quietly at home but 
were subject to continuous nervous 
strain and embarrassment: for, in 
addition, I was becoming an object of 
respect to sentries and other officials 
at the War Office who were saluting 
me with increased vigour apparently 
under the impression that I was.a 
newly-appointed Staff officer awaiting 
promotion to major, while a colonel 
with whom I seemed continually to 
come into contact in a corridor took me 
aside and asked me what sort of lunch 
they were putting up at the Club, to 
which I had to invent menus on the 
spur of the moment. In fact after 
the third morning, when the original 
colonel actually was present in the 
room and ordered me to report at 
1000 hours the following day since the 
man he wished me to meet was at the 
moment out of London, I felt that to 
justify my false position I should 
establish myself in an office and keep 
regular hours, perhaps eventually 
becoming part of the place prior to 
receiving some instructions later in the 
autumn. This feeling was indeed so 
strong that I consumed a cup of tea 
on a tray, no doubt intended for the 
Director of Civil Intelligence, Papuan 
Branch, and saluted the sentry with 
my left hand as I had seen a general 
do on a previous day. During this 
time I made no effort to communicate 
officially with the Regt, since it did not 
occur to me that notification of my new 
appointment had failed to reach the 
Orderly Room; although I did in fact 
write to 2/Lt Stookley congratulating 
him on gaining command of the Troop 
and giving some friendly advice on his 
treatment of Cpl Clegg, who is a 
nervous type of NCO requiring careful 
handling. This presumably is the note 
referred to in the memorandum to 
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myself from Sqn Office as a direct 
order made without authority since 
only the Sqn Commander can make 
Troop appointments, of which I was 
of course aware, the explanation being 
my firm impression that I was now a 
Staff officer and no longer had the 
Troop. The question of the headed 
notepaper on which this note was 
written, giving my location as a 
watering place on the south coast, is 


explained by my seeing no reason why - 


this arrangement should not be made, 
as the train service between this 
watering place and London is a good 
one and my normal hour for arriving 
at the War Office seemed fixed at 
1000 hours, which made the journey 
each morning quite feasible with an 
early start. 

The final clarification of the affair 
came as my daily schedule was being 
stabilized into the reading of guide 
books on the Riviera in the British 
Museum in the morning after reporting 
at the War Office, and the occupation 
of the afternoon in toughening walks 
on the South Downs, the eventual 
return of the man to whom I was to be 
introduced leading to a telephone call 
at 1900 hours one evening ordering my 
immediate presence at an hotel in 
London. This interview, I presumed, 
would take place in French, but this 
gambit on my part eventually proved 
not the only misunderstanding, since 
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the conversation, when reduced to 
English and the colonel had promis- 
ingly referred to myself as too useful 
to continue as a regimental officer, 
appeared to centre on subjects of which 
I was completely unfamiliar, so that I 
was finally compelled, on being asked 
for my direct opinion on the likelihood 
of something occurring of which I had 
not previously realized the existence, 
to say that my knowledge of the 
Riviera was confined to that gathered 
in a. total of eight weeks’ holiday, 
whereupon the colonel demanded 
whether or not my name was Jimmy 
Toller, this being my cousin who is a 
L/Cpl in the Middle East and who has 
always been in the habit of working 
with test-tubes in a shed in the garden; 
I then being instructed to return to 
my unit. 

With regard to my lack of organiza- 
tion in failing to complete Tpr Burdle’s 
entry in the Troop Civil Employment 
return, this has now been completed. 


-It has been- decided that this Tpr is 


most accurately classed as a rodent 
operative, having for some years caught 
rats in a professional capacity and 
there being a number of rats in the 
new Sqn area, it being felt, according 
to War Office instructions, that every 
effort should be made to encourage the 
use of civilian knowledge in Army life. 
(Signed) J. Touuer, Lt. 
Home Forces. 





Lieut 





imine, 

















“What was that you said about the doors?” 








. AJOR GRUNT is going,” 
whispered Sympson. “I know 
it for a fact. Saw him 

burning a lot of old Bexhill-on-Sea 
Observers. When a man gives up 
hoping the Salvage Officer will remem- 
ber to collect his old papers and starts 
burning them it can only mean that 
he has got a posting. And Grunt is 
in 496 Company, so all 496 Company 
will be going.” 

The atmosphere in Egyptian messes 
nowadays is much like the atmosphere 
im English messes in *40 and ’41. 
Everybody is expecting at any moment 
to get a polite note from Higher 
Authority telling them to get their 
kit together and be ready to move. 
Lieutenant Sympson and I, who have 
been lent to the East Africans and are 
now regarded as black men by the 


War Office, are unlikely to be moved in . 


the immediate future, and can therefore 
look with a sort of amused detachment 
at the excitement of the others. 
“They can take Major Grunt with 
pleasure,” I said. “He is neither useful 
nor ornamental, and if he is to be 
launched against the Germans or the 
Japanese I can only say that the 
Germans or the Japanese have both 
definitely asked for it. So long as 
none of our poker school is posted, and 
G.H.Q. keeps its hands off the mess 
caterer, I can spare anybody else.” 
We looked in the officers’ pigeon- 
holes to see if there were any secret- 
looking letters for the other members 
of the poker school, but all was 
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Mess Caterer 


well. Captain Strayte, Major Flushe- 
Royale and Lieutenant Fullhouse were 
evidently not yet essential to any of 
the pending invasions. 

‘But I would sooner lose the entire 
poker school than the mess caterer,” 
said Sympson. ‘We could teach new- 
comers to play poker, but mess 
caterers are born, not made. That 
egg business alone stamps Sergeant 
Bell as a master-mind.” 

I nodded. We received a General 
Order recently that the military must 
not buy eggs. As the plenitude of 
eggs is one of the very few points in 
favour of Egypt as a place to soldier 
in, the order (though accepted grace- 
fully as no doubt essential to world 
strategy) cast rather a damper on us 
all, until we discovered that Sergeant 
Bell had pickled five hundred eggs 
that day before the order came out. 

“Probably the G.O.C. gave him the 
tip,” said Sympson. “Bell keeps a 
public-house in Bournehampton in 
private life, and no doubt has a lot of 
influence.” 

Having a publican as mess caterer 
makes all the difference when, as so 
often happens, the Naafi goes all 
austere and offers nothing but bars of 
soap and local gin. Sergeant Bell goes 
off to town and comes back with crates 
of good stuff at reasonable prices. 

Sympson asked him confidentially 
if he were going with 496 Company. 

“Yes,” said Sergeant Bell, “unless 
I have a relapse.” (In 1941 Sergeant 
Bell had a bad attack of neuritis, 
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which enabled him to become a mess 
caterer.) 

We brought pressure on the M.O. to 
organize a relapse. So many other 
sergeants were anxious to go with 496 
Company that we felt no qualms about 
keeping Sergeant Bell, if we could. 

“T can’t give a false certificate,” 
said the M.O. sadly, ‘“‘much as I should 
like to continue to drink Sergeant 
Bell’s cocktails. However, if you can 
persuade him to go sick in the morning 
I will try my best to find something 
wrong with him.” 

Sergeant Bell was not keen on going 
sick. If the Army felt the need of 
him in Italy or Burma or wherever it 
was, he said, he was willing to go. 

“You should think of the effect on 
our morale,” said Major Hoop, “if 
you go.” And what with Major Luff 
and the Colonel himself joining in the 
plea, wr Bell eventually gave 
way. . 
a But I could find nothing at all 
wrong with him,” said the M.O. at 
lunch next day. 

“So we must lose him?” we asked 
gloomily. 

“Not at all,” said the doctor. “‘A 
man under arrest cannot go on an 
overseas draft, and Sergeant Bell faces 
a serious charge.” 

“What is it?” asked Sympson. 

“Malingering,” said the M.O. 

Of course the Colonel dismissed the 
charge in the end, but Sergeant Bell 
missed the draft and is still officiating 
behind our bar. 
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Mobile Unit! Gillette in battledress certainly gets 


around — however tough the going. The Blue 
Gillette Blades have gone to man the guns — for the 
duration. But the Standard Gillette blades are 
carrying on. Of fine steel finely tempered — they 
dispatch the stubbornest beard in true Gillette fashion. 


Gillette in battledress 


Gillette “‘ Standard” and “ Standard’ Thin” Blades (plain steel) 
2d each, including Purchase Tax. Fit all Gillette razors, old or new. 


Sometimes hard te find—but always worth the effort! Production still 
restricted. 











In fighting infection in your own, 
from the hospital. Against the germs that cause 


home, learn 


infection modern science has a modern weapon. 
In our great hospitals, in surgical, medical and 
maternity watds throughout the country, sur- 
geons, doctors and nurses protect their patients 
—and protect themselves—with ‘ Dettol’. 
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CRISI 
Remember 1938? Remember Munich? Remember the trench-digging in the 
parks? War-clouds but no war. Dark days—with darker days to follow. 
But you could still buy all you needed of Batchelor’s English Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables. 

Then war came and food for our fighting men was an urgent problem. Food 
that was nourishing, easily packed, easily stored. Good food that would keep 
good. That is why Batchelor’s English Canned Fruits and Vegetables are 
helping to feed the Forces. That is why they will be scaree’. . . but only until 
the boys come back with that Victory smile. 


* 





English Canned FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
SCARCE BECAUSE THE FORCES MUST COME FIRST! 














Lane the Mosquil... 


I am in the light-weight class as bombers go, but I carry a 
knock-out punch. Small enough to intercept, large enough to 
bomb Berlin, a fighter day and night, a bomber round-the-clock. 
I am the fastest plane on ops. to-day. Made with the collaboration 
of the Motor Industry which, when given opportunities to expand 
when Peace returns, will swiftly lend its powerful aid in putting 
men to civilian work again. 


THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 
Production fat Victory 
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De Contained 
VENTILATION AND 
AIR FILTRATION UNITS 


This three-filter-unit plant (with stand- 
by pedal operation) provides perfect 
ventilation and air filtration for 105 
persons, however long the plant may 
have to be in operation. Similar plants 
have been installed with success by 
municipalities, ieee 

industrial con- 
cerns, offices, 
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Write to- 
day for full 
particulars 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN 
& COMPANY LIMITED 


LEIGH - LANCASHIRE 
LONOON : 66, VICTORIA ST., 5.W.! 












ANYHOW, | OD CET 
WILKINSON'S LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 
Star’ Playing 
4, S 
BUT ESCAPE CERTAIN 
for entire Family .even from 
highest floor if Automatic DAVY @@ 
is fitted. Average cost £9. 
Send 1d. stamp for details. 
JOHN KERR & CO. (M/chr) LTD. 
Northwich, 15, Ches. 
DAVY Automatic FIRE ESCAPE 


EKEPHEDROL 


RELIEVES COLDS 
AND CATARRH& 


A “sniff” at bedtime 
clears the nasal passages 
Chemists, 1/8 & 3/4 (including 
Purchase Tax),or post-free from 
CLAY & ABRAHAM LTD. 
LIVERPOOL. Est. 1813. 
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FORESTALLING 
the demand 


FOR STOOLING 


Stools for bars, stools for homes, stools for hospitals, 
offices and schools. We are preparing for the day when restrictions 
and controls can be lifted — the very best designers (note beard 

and flowing tie) are engaged, whenever priority work permits, upon 
the development of all kinds of tubular steel furniture. 


L PEL LTD * OLDBURY * BIRMINGHAM ® 
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3 reasons for 
using Harpic 
to clean 
the lavatory 





EASY TO USE 


To clean the lavatory, all you 
need to do is sprinkle a little 
Harpic into the bowl and 
leave as long as_ possible 
(last thing at night is a good 
idea). Then flush. 


THOROUGH 

Harpic’s cleansing action is 
thorough and effective, reach- 
ing right into the S-bend at 
the back. The whole bow] is 
clean and sanitary —the part 
you don’t see as well. 


DISINFECTS AS WELL 


Not only does Harpic remove 
all discoloration — it cleans, 
disinfects, and deodorizes the 
whole pan. 


HARPIC 








NOW AT YOUR SERVICE 
for Vital War Work 


We are glad to be able to announce that 
Kango Electric Hammers can now be supplied 
against | (A) Priority requirements (only) for 
really vital war work. 


The KANGO ELECTRIC HAMMER 
















has many special War uses, including— 


e@ Work in connection with reinforcing Air 
Raid Shelters 













@ Drilling holes in floors for Rawlbolts for 
instatling machinery 


@ De-scaling furnaces, boilers and tanks 
@ Ramming fireclay into furnaces 


@ Rescue work where holes need cutting 
through concrete, brick, etc. 


@ Any other work where holes have to be 
drilled, or cutting away has to be done in 
concrete, brick and stone 


e@ We shall be glad to have particulars of 
your requirements 





MANSIONS MOTOR CO LTD, MORDEN FACTORY ESTATE, 
















GREENBAT 














LONDON, SWi9) 





PRODUCTION OF N 
# MACHINE-MADE FORGINGS 
WITH THE ‘“‘ GREENBAT ” 


The ““Greenbat”’ Hot Forging Machine 
will turn out smooth, weil-finished 
forgings, ding a ini of 
machining allowance, and it will per- 
form at a high rate. It shows con- 
siderable production economies, tools 
are simple, inexpensive and can be 
changed quickly. 

The size range of “‘Greenbat ’ Hot 
Forging Machines in bar capacity . 
is:—Zin., lin., I}in., 2in., 
22in., 34in., 4hin. 





HOT FORGING MACHINES 


GREENWOOD & BATLEY LTD. 


LEEDS e ENGLAND 
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FIRTH VICKERS STAINLESS’STEELS LTD | 
Sheffield | 
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If you have an awkward C RANE —— - ae _ ' 
| Fishin j y ; aac and smite the Han! 


THE SKY ABOVE YOU is thrilled with the tumult of wings for 
victory, glimpsed and gone. . . . You find yourself staring at a 
conveyor line of giant buckets. Coal . . . yes, it must be saved 
for battle now. You never saw the thing so plain before. .. . 





Very well, then! Can you vouch for it yourself that your 
| people are doing all they can to cut down the use of every sort 
‘of fuel ? 


| It is not enough to have called in the Ministry’s expert, to 


‘have appointed your own expert, to have enrolled, instructed and 
‘encouraged fuel watchers—to have the whole thing systematized 
and working smoothly. There is the danger—that a matter of 
life and death may have degenerated into so much perfunctory 
‘routine. Only you of the management can combat that. You 


~~. _ 
a brece | 
| 


eo ee try an ELECTRIC one fr om |at it—bucking them up, backing them up! You, no less than 


they or anybody else, were in the Prime Minister’s mind when 
he called on us all to try our best to do our duty. 
| a> 
THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LIMITED RIPLEY DERBY ENGLAND : pS J y 
{We} isle), Mielidia ay mer.» Gee). STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY” ) OF a AND POWER 4 
. ‘ AY > 5 
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cannot delegate the charge of keeping your people everlastingly 
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‘ tick, the 
set in the joye0 bullets 
resses this button, tal of 9,60 
pilot of a Spiteuns £0 into action, Orit o pghter pilot, Daily 
ts eight machine ing in the % 
fi nter’s eg! Five: A morn 
see ~Page 
min e.— See 
Expres pictures. 





Every enemy plane destroyed by a British 
Fighter is shot down with the help of 
DUNLOP GUN-FIRING GEAR 


sk DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY-— 


DUNLOP 











The Soldier 


—— WRITES A LETTER—— 








| “I have just returned from Africa and I 
should like to express the gratitude of the lads 
for the Y.M.C.A. Mobile Canteen which visits 
| our site daily....It was like a ray of sun- 
shine when it turned up one day and we would 


like you to convey our thanks to those people 





_who subscribed to it. It’s doing wonderful 


work and 1s appreciated by all serving in the 


area it operates in. 


| Once again ‘thanks’ from the lads of 1st Bde., 
| W/ Shops.” S/SGT. X. 


The Y.M.C.A. is expanding its work of carrying 
comfort and help for body, mind and spirit 

to our fighting men in many theatres of war. 
The demand for more and more Y.M.C.A. 
centres, canteens and other services is still 
increasing. Money is urgently needed. Please 
send a contribution to the National Y.M.C.A. 
War Service Fund to-day. 











THE NATIONAL Y.M.C.A. WAR SERVICE FUND 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940). 
President : The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Athlone, K.G., G.C.B. 
Acting-President . 

The Rt. Hon. The Lord Mayor of London (Sir Frank Newson-Smith). 
Please send your contribution to the National Y.M.C.A. War Service 
Fund, 112, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1, or 10, Palmerston 
Place, Edinburgh, 12, enclosing a note of your name (and title) and 
address, so that your contribution may be acknowledged. 


The Y.M.C.A. would appreciate it if you would mention “Punch”’ in your note. 
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